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tianity in the Sub-Apostolic Age; the Growing Universal Church." The 

style is in general thoroughly popular, being short, sharp, and pungent. 

The book is a valuable addition to the popular literature of the day, and 

will be read with interest by every wide-awake theologian. 

Caspar Rene Gregory. 
The University of Leipzig. 



NEW BOOKS ON THE APOCALYPSE 

Professor Volter, now professor of theology at Amsterdam, some 
twenty-two years ago wrote a pamphlet about the book of Revelation, 
in which he attempted to show that that book was the result of a series of 
editorial efforts reaching far down into the second century. He now returns 
to the subject, 1 and is inclined to hope that he can, and the supposition is 
that he thinks that he with this essay does, finally solve the problem of the 
origin of the Revelation. 

He proceeds chronologically, and first of all, by a skilful use of the 
dissecting-knife, separates all later grafts from the earliest stem, or, if you 
please, from the original form of the work. This original Apocalypse 
consisted of 1:4-6; chaps. 4-9 (with slight changes in 4:1 and 5:9, and 
omitting a few words in 5:6, 10; 6:16, and the verses 5:11-14 and 7:9-17); 
9:14-18 (saving a few words in 11:15, I ^); 14:1-3 (all but a few words 
in 14:1); 14:6, 7; 18:1 — 19:4 (save two words in 18:20); 14:14-20; 
19:5-10 (save the last words of vs. 10). That leaves of the twenty-two 
chapters in all perhaps eight or nine as really original. 

This first Revelation cleaves closely to the Old Testament and to 
Jewish tradition, and coincides largely with "Enoch," Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
Jesus is the lamb that was slain and that redeemed 144,000 out of the 
twelve tribes. The man who wrote this "Revelation" was full of the 
impression made by Nero's barbaric murder of Christians in Rome and 
by the burning of that city, and therefore probably wrote in the year 65. 
His name, he tells us. himself, is John, and, as he addresses his book to 
the Seven Churches in Asia, he must either have lived there or at least 
have been there in ' passing. Volter thinks it impossible that John the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the fisherman of Galilee, should have had 
enough literary education and method to write such a book. He thinks, 
besides, that John was not acquainted with Greek, and therefore could 
not have written this Greek book. We may remark here at once 
that this Revelation is scarcely of so refined a literary character that its 

1 Die Oflenbarung Johannis neu untersucht und erldutert. Von Daniel Volter. 
Strassburg: Heitz & Mundel, 1904. 171 pages. 
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author must needs have been a graduate of a university, and as for the 
Greek language, the large Greek element in the Palestine of those centuries 
would make the knowledge of that language, for a man who evidently 
did not belong to the offscouring of the land, no very uncommon thing. 
But to go on: as little does Volter think that the presbyter John, whom 
Papias names, wrote the book; he could have written it (how does Volter 
know that this John had the education that he denies the other John ?), 
but in that case Papias could not have failed to speak of his authorship. 
Luckily another John, John Mark, is left. His wealthy and gentle descent, 
and that at Jerusalem, points to an education good enough for the work (it 
must be remarked that we are accustomed to think of John the apostle both 
as not bereft of means and as connected with,, or at least of good repute in, 
the highest circles at Jerusalem), and Papias says that he wrote up Peter's 
recollections. These recollections Volter considers to have been one of 
the sources of the gospel of Mark, not that gospel itself. Mark went with 
Barnabas and Paul on the first journey as far as Perga; on the second 
journey he went with Barnabas and not with Paul; but in 2 Timothy he 
goes to or from Colosse or Ephesus for Paul. This fits him, thinks Volter, 
for writing to the Seven Churches of Asia, although it is scarcely possible 
that he should really have gone thither at Paul's request; that is a thought 
that a friend of the Pauline party put in. Volter thinks that Mark regarded 
the coming and death of Jesus as intended only for believing Jews, and 
that he regarded the God-fearing heathen as second-class believers. In Asia 
Minor Mark at first rather outrivaled Paul, and the Pauline party tried 
at a later date to neutralize or to put to good use the successes of Mark 
by claiming that there was no difference between Mark and Paul, and 
that Mark's work in Asia Minor was done at Paul's instance. The fourth 
gospel had the same aim, and Volter feels sure that the beloved disciple 
in that gospel is none other than John Mark. So much for the original 
Revelation of John. 

A large part of the remaining material in this book, after we have 
taken out this original revelation, belongs to another book written a few 
years later. This consists of chaps. 10; 17; 11:1-13; 12:1-16; 15; 17; 
19:11 — 22:6. The doctrine contained in these chapters is the very one 
that is attacked in the epistles of John, and may very well be the doctrine 
of Cerinthus, to whom the doctrine in the Revelation and especially in the 
twelfth chapter, has been ascribed, and of the Alogi of Epiphanius. 
Cerinthus was an extreme Jewish-Christian and used in his doctrine much 
that was of Parsee origin. He wrote this book in the spring of the year 
70 A. D. 
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These two books, John Mark's of the year 65, and Cerinthus's of the 
year 70 A. D., were combined with each other by an editor at the time 
of Trajan, say in the year 114/115 A. D., and this editor added various 
paragraphs and verses and words, and changed others; see, for example, 
chaps. 5:6, 9; 6:16; 7:9-17; 12:17; 13:18; i4:9- I2 '> I 5 :i "4, 7! l( > :2 ; 
19:5-100; 14:8; a little in chaps. 18 and 19; more in 21:9 ff.; 22:8, 9. 
And finally a Christian of Hadrian's reign acted as preface writer and 
added a note or two here and there, as in 1 : 1-3 ; 1:9-3:22; 14:13; 16:15; 
19:10; 22:7, 10 ff. 

Volter's book impresses one as being incomplete. He discusses, it 
is true, the original Revelation at some length; he deals in detail with 
the Parsee parallels, especially for the book written by Cerinthus; and 
he treats at length of some questions touching the editor of the year 1 14/1 15, 
as, for instance, concerning Trajan, TPT) , drfplov. Nevertheless, the 
last two divisions, about the editor and about the writer of the preface, 
fall flat with no summary of results. As for the results in general, it will 
be enough here to say that they do not seem to be so certain as Volter would 
have us think. A man who let his fancy rove in the vast future was cer- 
tainly not the kind of man to stick to a combination of earlier figures and 
personages such as Volter would find impossible. He could without the 
least difficulty have named the Messiah, now the lamb that was slain, now 
the lion out of Judah, now an angel. But it would be useless to try to solve 
the problem within the bounds of a review. Volter's work is diligent, inter- 
esting, and instructive. 

Caspar Rene Gregory. 

The University of Leipzig. 

Ramsay's fresh and rich book" adds much to our knowledge of the 
Roman province of Asia in the first century A. D., and the influence of 
Christianity therein. One might have thought that Professor Ramsay 
in his previous books upon the subject 3 had exhausted this field, or at 
least had completed his contribution regarding it. But he is one who con- 
tinues his studies, enlarges and reconsiders his data, revises his hypotheses 
and judgments, and elaborates his earlier work; so that his latest writings 
are his best. The present volume has grown out of a series of articles 

3 The Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia, and Their Place in the Plan of the 
Apocalypse. By William M. Ramsay. New York: Armstrong, 1905. 446 pages. $3. 

3 The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890); The Church in the Roman 
Empire before 170 A. D. (1893); St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen (1895). 
Subsequently he published two related works, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia 
(1895-97), an< i -^ Historical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (1899). 
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written by the author for the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible. The seven 
cities of Asia named in the book of Revelation (Ephesus, Smyrna, Per- 
gamum, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, Laodicea) are treated as repre- 
sentative of the entire province. Their geographical features, political 
institutions and relations, social characteristics, religious conditions and 
practices, together with the place and influence of Christianity in the cities, 
are set forth with the peculiar authority that attaches to Professor Ramsay's 
unequaled scholarship in this field, and with his well-known attractive 
and forceful style. Where else can one learn so easily, delightfully, and 
surely about early Christianity in Asia ? There is not only the story itself, 
but also maps, photographs of these places as they now appear, and pictures 
of many political and religious antiquities of the time. The book combines 
the merits of scientific and popular history-writing. 

In three special ways this volume is valuable: (1) as a contribution 
to the understanding of the apostolic age; (2) as an aid to the interpre- 
tation of the New Testament Apocalypse; (3) as a practical study in com- 
parative religion. And this is perhaps the order of relative value. 

Professor Ramsay is always and first of all a historian, collecting his 
facts widely and accurately, and construing them with skill and insight. 
In the whole history of Christianity since its founding by Jesus Christ 
no portion is more interesting or important than that of the growth of the 
movement in Asia during the period 50-100 A. D. For the province of 
Asia at this time became, and in the second century continued to be, the 
chief seat of Christianity — surpassing Judea and Syria — by reason of the 
apostolic labors of Paul and John. Professor Ramsay has studied this 
history, and has made opinion regarding it, as few scholars have done. 
Through such researches the apostolic age becomes better known to us 
year by year. 

The author aims also to promote a truer interpretation of the book of 
Revelation; for this remarkable book was written in and to the province 
of Asia, and its seven letters are addressed to seven Asian churches. 
Two things are necessary to the right understanding of the Revelation: 
an adequate knowledge of the historical conditions which produced the 
book, and an acquaintance with the literary material and characteristics 
of apocalyptic literature. Professor Ramsay contributes mainly to the 
former, and this is well, for recent study of the Apocalypse has dealt chiefly 
with the latter. Specifically in chaps. 14-30, where the letters are historically 
interpreted in detail; more generally in chaps. 1-13, where we read about 
"Writing, Travel, and Letters among the Early Christians," "The Relation 
of Christian Books to Contemporary Thought and Literature," "The 
Education of St. John in Patmos," "The Flavian Persecution in the Pro- 
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vince of Asia as Depicted in the Apocalypse," "The Province of Asia and 
the Imperial Religion," "The Jews in Asian Cities," and "The Pagan 
Converts in the Early Church." New information and new points of 
view are abundant in these pages, enlarging knowledge and stimulating 
thought at the center of the gentile-Christian movement. 4 Some aid is 
also rendered to the literary interpretation of the Apocalypse, as in chap. 
6 on "The Symbolism of the Seven Letters." 5 

Lastly, Professor Ramsay wishes that we should learn from this history, 
not only the story of the past, but at least one vital and specific lesson for 
the present, namely, how Christian missions should today be conducted 
among oriental peoples. Chap, n shows how the cities of Asia were 
meeting-places of the Greek and the Asiatic spirit. 6 To assist the com- 
mingling of these two elements, and to produce a fusion of both on a higher 
plane, Christianity came in, as preached by Paul. Christianity then 
showed itself to be, and it still is, the "religion which associates East and 
West in a higher range of thought than either can reach alone, and tends 
to substitute a peaceful union for the war into which the essential difference 
of Asiatic and European character too often leads" (p. v). "The new 
stage toward which [modern] Christianity is moving, and in which it will 
be better understood than it has been by purely European thought, will 
be a synthesis of European and Asiatic nature and ideas" (p. viii). 

* The author says (p. vi): "The Judaic element in the Apocalypse has been 
hitherto studied to the entire neglect of the Greek element in it. Hence it has been 
the most misunderstood book in the New Testament." The Greek element has been 
neglected; and the book has been misunderstood, in part because of this neglect, but 
still more through ignorance of the history and the type of literature to which the book 
belongs. 

5 "It is not to be supposed that St. John consciously modeled his descriptions 
on works of art. He saw the figures march across the heavens. But such ideas and 
symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in the minds of men at the time ; and the 
ideas with which he was familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, unconsciously 
to himself" (p. 59). 

6 "The oriental came into relations with the European spirit: each tried to under- 
stand and to outwit the other. Thus an amalgamation of oriental and European races 
and intellect, manners and law, was being worked out practically in the collision and 
competition of such diverse elements. It was an experiment in a direction that is often 
theorized about and discussed at the present day. Can the East take on the western 
character ? Can the Asiatic be made like a European ? In one sense that is impos- 
sible ; in another sense it was done in the Graeco-Asiatic cities, and can be done again. 
It was done in them, not by Europeanizing the Asiatic, but by profoundly modifying 
both; each learned from the other; and that is the only treatment of the problem 
that can ever be successful" (p. 134). 

C. W. VOTAW. 
The University of Chicago. 



